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ABSTRACT 



This chapter uses the insights of Dorothy Smith and Anna 
Yeatman, both feminist scholars, to explore the nature of policy formation 
through two examples from Australia. Smith and Yeatman argue that all 
description is both biased and interested. The article documents how the 
values of pluralism and equity were not served well by Australian policy 
developments in the early 1990s. It also uses case study material to analyze 
this language policy. Why and how Australian language policy changed so 
significantly is also discussed. The policies in question are the National 
Policy on Languages and its replacement by the Australian Language and 
Literacy Policy. It is argued that the later policy did little but eliminate 
the previous political commitment to pluralism. (Contains numerous scholarly 
references and 13 notes.) (KFT) 
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Chapter 3 

Language Policies as Virtual Realities 

Two Australian Examples 

Helen Moore 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education at the University of Toronto 



... with something of the archangelic manner he told her how he had undertak- 
en to show (what indeed had been attempted before, but not with that thor- 
oughness, justice of comparison, and effectiveness of arrangement at which 
Mr. Casaubon aimed) that all the mythical systems or erratic mythical frag- 
ments in the world were corruptions of a tradition originally revealed. Having 
once mastered the true position and taken firm footing there, the vast field of 
mythical constructions became intelligible, nay, luminous with the reflected 
light of correspondences. But to gather in this great harvest of truth was no 
light or speedy work. (George Eliot, Middlemarch ) 

I have been working against an enemy that I was also part of, to discover how 
it worked so that I could discover how I was, and am, tied in to the relations 
of ruling in my practices of thinking about and speaking about people ... 
Renouncing such methods of speaking and writing is not just a matter of a 
personal transformation. (Dorothy Smith, The Conceptual Practices of Power) 



1. Introduction 

Mr. Casaubon, a fictional 19th Century theologian, and Dorothy Smith, a real 
live sociologist, illustrate differences in scholarly enquiry. Mr. Casaubon seeks, 
by process of comprehensive description, mastery of “the true position” which 
illuminates his “vast field” of investigation. Smith interrogates descriptions for 
their implication in “the relations of ruling” (Smith 1990a: 204). 

Mr. Casaubon’s belief that the truth resides in description persists in modern 
language planning studies. Cooper (1989) proposes that a comprehensive 
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descriptive framework will lead towards a theory of language planning — what 
Yeatman would call an “origins myth” (1990: 149). But Smith requires a more 
probing stance. Along these lines, Luke, McHoul and Mey (1990), Phillipson 
(1992), Pennycook (1995) and Tollefson (1991, 1995) have engaged with 
seminal work in the social sciences (e.g., Foucault, Giddens, and Habermas) in 
considering power, the state, class and colonialism. As Luke et al. point out, 
avoiding these issues makes the study of language planning “the classic incarna- 
tion of a linguistics which is blind to the very networks of power through which 
it operates” (1990: 38). 

In this chapter, I use insights from Dorothy Smith and Anna Yeatman, both 
feminist scholars, to explore the nature of policy formation, using two examples 
from Australia. Smith and Yeatman start with the premise that all description is 
partial and interested. My interests stem from my professional commitment to 
TESOL teacher education in Australia since 1975. My argument in this chapter 
is double-edged. I want to document how the interests I espouse — pluralism 
and equity — were not served well by policy developments in the early 1990s in 
Australia. I also want to demonstrate, using the Australian material as a case 
study, that conventional approaches to the analysis of language policy, as 
exemplified by Cooper (1989), are seriously deficient in the insights they offer 
into policy formation. 

In the next section, I describe two language policies developed in Australia 
and ask why the first was replaced by a second. I then show that Cooper’s approach 
offers no route into understanding this change. Next I use Smith’s (1990a) 
analysis to explain why Cooper’s approach fails and to consider how policy texts 
come about. Finally, I apply Yeatman’s (1990) account of government “meta- 
policy” in Australia to show why language policy there has changed radically. 



2. Two language policies in Australia 

Australia is of interest for the study of language policy and planning because, 
unlike in many other countries, two explicitly designated language policies have 
been formulated at the federal level: 1 the National Policy on Languages (NPL) 
(Lo Bianco 1987) and the Australian Language and Literacy Policy (ALLP) 
(Department of Employment, Education and Training, 1991). Explicitly designat- 
ed language policies are not the same as policies that concern languages. 
Although Australia maybe unusual in having developed the former, almost all 
policies can have some bearing on languages. This raises the questions of why 
and how Australia’s explicitly formulated policies came into being, what they 
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sought to achieve and why one replaced the other. The first two questions will 
be the main focus of this section. 

A starting point is each policy’s statement of goals. These statements set the 
frame for government action. They also encapsulate a policy document’s “broad 
symbolic role as a public affirmation of the values” and the “social description” 
governments espouse (Lo Bianco 1991: 26). The NPL and ALLP documents were 
part of the social description used by the federal Labor government (1983-1996) 
in its response to linguistic and cultural diversity in Australia. The NPL assumed 
pluralism as a common social good that policy-making on languages would 
enhance. The ALLP prioritized literacy and “foreign” languages, using these to 
displace the NPL’s commitments. 

2. 1 The 1987 National Policy on Languages 

The NPL was adopted by the federal government in 1987. It was organized 
around four goals, described as (1) English for all (2) support for Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Island languages, (3) a language other than English for all, and (4) 
equitable and widespread language services (Lo Bianco 1987). These goals were 
to be realized through four broad strategies: “the conservation of Australia’s 
linguistic resources; the development and expansion of these resources; the 
integration of Australian language teaching and language use efforts with natio- 
nal economic, social and cultural policies; [and] the provision of information and 
services in languages understood by clients” (Lo Bianco 1987:70, italics in the 
original). The policy document justified the NPL in terms of the need for govern- 
ment to support the potential of languages to provide cultural and intellectual 
enrichment for individuals and society, to offer opportunities for employment 
and trade, to overcome disadvantage and enhance social justice, and to promote 
the nation’s external relations, particularly in the Asia-Pacific region (1987:44). 

In the Australian context, these aspirations were thoroughly pluralist. They 
proposed that the multiplicity of languages in Australia offered unique opportu- 
nities to develop a dynamic society. 2 Although English was acknowledged as the 
indisputable language of public life and was therefore seen as an important 
linguistic resource, it was framed as one language among many others. 

Paradoxically, the argument for pluralism lay in showing commonalities 
across differences. All Australians were portrayed as both language users and 
potential learners, with all languages being reached by equally valid paths, 
creating different challenges for different people. 

The NPL’s aspirations embodied a fifteen-year history of policy responses 
to linguistic and cultural diversity that were couched in terms of commitments to 
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pluralism. The first major step was taken in 1972 with the election of a reformist 
federal Labor government led by Gough Whitlam. 3 Reacting against a period of 
more than 20 years of conservative rule, which had also included an extensive 
immigration program to meet demands for labour, the new government pro- 
claimed multiculturalism as official policy. New buzzwords such as strength in 
diversity and the family of the nation announced pluralism as a social good. The 
government’s commitments stemmed from and included greater access to 
politicians and bureaucrats for Aboriginal and immigrant organizations, and 
professionals connected with their education, welfare and legal status. Their 
advocacy was successful in establishing “programs of intervention targeted at 
particular groups for equity purposes”, the main achievements in language 
education being in ESL for children and Aboriginal transitional bilingual 
programs (Lo Bianco 1988:25-26). Whitlam’s emphasis was on rights and 
redressing disadvantage (Lo Bianco 1988; Clyne 1991), themes and initiatives 
that the NPL incorporated in its social justice concerns. 

In 1975, the Whitlam government was ignominiously sacked by the 
Governor General, following a constitutional crisis provoked by conservative 
outrage at its social policies and purported inability to manage the economy. 
However, on language matters, Whitlam’s achievement was to oblige his 
conservative successor to attempt to gain the policy high ground. Narrowing its 
main response to linguistic and cultural diversity to immigrant issues (thereby 
excluding Aboriginal concerns), the incoming Fraser government sought to 
denaturalize immigrants’ alliance with Labor by announcing the most compre- 
hensive package of measures to that point (Galbally 1978). These included 
expansions in ESL, “community” languages, interpreter services and ethnic radio, 
and a new multicultural television service. Triennial funding for adult and child 
ESL ensured program stability, leading, in adult ESL, to an outstanding federally 
run teaching service and quality curriculum. The Fraser government reendorsed 
multiculturalism but shifted Whitlam’s emphasis on rights to pluralism in the 
service of social cohesion (Foster and Stockley 1984; Lo Bianco 1988; Ozolins 
1991, 1993). This view was central to the NPL. 

While its response to Aboriginal concerns was weak, the Fraser government 
effectively brought about bipartisan agreement at the federal political level on 
broad directions in immigrant issues. Developed in different ways, the endorse- 
ment of linguistic and cultural pluralism had become fundamental to policies’ 
social description. Paradoxically, the undisputed acceptance of English as the 
language of public life and institutions gave space to support for community 
languages on grounds of their benefits to individuals, their communities and 
hence the wider society (Lo Bianco 1988). Challenges to these assumptions were 
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marginalized and received no support at policymaking levels. 4 In ESL, research 
indicating the advantages of bilingualism and mother tongue literacy (e.g. 
Cummins 1978; Peal and Lambert 1962; Swain and Cummins 1979) became a 
cornerstone in teacher development and of advocacy to communities, bureaucrats 
and politicians. Leadership in the ESL profession rejected its previous assimilat- 
ionist image and agenda and, in schools, promoted ESL as an aspect of bilingual 
children’s development seen in the context of their other language(s). ESL 
professionals were among the most active in advocating bilingual programs, 
community languages in the mainstream curriculum, and linguistically and 
culturally inclusive practices in teaching and schools. The NPL document built 
on these notions of multilingualism and elaborated them. 

The specific history of the NPL arose from this climate of expectation, 
activism and access to government during the 1970s and early 1980s. Ethnic and 
language-related professional associations directed incipient rivalries for attention 
and resources into a push for a national language policy. This strategy reflected 
what several policy scholars have called Australia’s “statist political culture” in 
which “much political activity that elsewhere happens outside the state, in 
Australia occurs inside the state” (Lingard, Knight and Porter 1993: viii). Groups, 
such those with interests in languages, focus their claims in and around govern- 
ments and the bureaucracy (Yeatman 1993), rather than, for example, the courts 
or the local community. 

Lo Bianco (1990) and Ozolins (1993) describe the complex processes in the 
formation of the NPL that allowed “specific groups to perceive individual benefit 
in adhering to a broader constituency” (Lo Bianco 1990: 69). This constituency 
sought to extricate language issues, firstly, from being simply immigrant and/or 
welfarist policy (Ozolins 1991:343), secondly, from “feel good” insubstantive 
multiculturalism, and thirdly, from antiracist policies, which seemed too politi- 
cized to command widespread support. 5 A policy focused on languages would 
resolve the previous contradictions that had excluded non-immigrant concerns. It 
appeared to offer a potentially coherent, substantive and positive response to 
linguistic and cultural diversity. This policy would encompass the dominant 
language — English — as a mother tongue and a second and foreign language, 
together with non-dominant languages, including “community”, “foreign”. 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander languages, and the languages of the Deaf. 
It would affect domains such as education, interpreting and translating, libraries, 
the media, foreign relations, trade and exporting educational services (PLAN 
LangPol Committee, 1983). To draw these aspirations together, the proponents 
of a languages policy deployed the key notion of languages as resources in 
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achieving national enrichment and economic advantage. This was a strong theme 
in the NPL document. 

This impetus led to a Senate Enquiry, begun in 1982 under Fraser and 
continued under the Hawke Labor government elected in 1983, a transition that 
was to prove crucial. In 1984, the Enquiry recommended in favour of a national 
language policy (Parliament of Australia 1984). However, the new government 
not only delayed acting on these recommendations but in 1986, took measures to 
trim the public sector, including community languages and ESL programs. 
Vigorous reactions by immigrant and professional groups and the forthcoming 
1987 election persuaded the then-Education Minister to commission a consultant 
to prepare an implementation plan for the Senate recommendations. The NPL 
was negotiated in 1986-87 with State/Territory governments and other agencies. 
Featured as an election campaign promise, it was subsequently implemented as 
a 4-year program. 

Action under the NPL was authorized as part of the brief of the newly 
designated Department of Employment, Education and Training (henceforth 
DEET) and was clearly more limited than its stated goals. The cuts to school 
ESL were not revoked, although tuition for newly arrived children was extended. 
Other provisions concerned languages other than English (particularly in primary 
schools), adult literacy, Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander languages, Asian 
studies in schools, and cross-cultural training. In the wake of the NPL, each 
State/Territory developed its own languages policy. 

The NPL’s major achievement was as a “social description” and a “public 
affirmation of values” (Lo Bianco 1991:26). Through its construction of 
pluralism as a social good benefiting all, it not only met the aspirations of the 
diverse groups who had lobbied for and contributed to its development. It also 
articulated a coherent set of unifying principles on which future policy develop- 
ment and these groups’ advocacy might jointly build. 

2.2 The 1991 Australian Language and Literacy Policy 

In 1991, the federal government replaced the National Policy on Languages with 
the Australian Language and Literacy Policy. The reasons for this can be 
portrayed in various ways, as will be seen below. The document, entitled 
Australia's language: The Australian Language and Literacy Policy claimed the 
policy was “a continuation” (DEET 1991: xiii) of the NPL, suggesting that it 
resulted from the administrative process of reviewing NPL at the end of its four 
year funding cycle. The summary version of the ALLP goals reads as follows: 
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1. All Australians should develop and maintain effective literacy in English 
to enable them to participate in Australian society; 

2. The learning of languages other than English must be substantially 
expanded and improved; 

3. Those Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander languages that are still trans- 
mitted should be maintained and developed, and those that are not should 
be recorded where appropriate; 

4. Language services provided by interpreters and translators, the print and 
electronic media and libraries should be expanded and improved. 

(DEET 1991:4) 

These goals can be seen to reframe and atomize those of the NPL. Their 
implications were not immediately obvious. Clearer definition was provided by 
the DEET minister, whose hostility to the NPL had been undisguised since he 
had gained this office following the 1987 election. His speech to launch the 
ALLP emphasized coherence and the setting of priorities, which he saw as 
lacking in the NPL: 

This policy brings together a number of strands of policy that have been 
separately administered, separately put together in the past and now this is our 
attempt to try and make a coherent whole out of these various strands of 
policy and various programs. And the starting point is that Australia is a nation 
of many cultures but Australia has but one national language, that being 
Australian English. Despite the fact that that’s a fairly uncontroversial state- 
ment, it remains the case that many Australians do not read and write English 
very well and many Australians do not even speak it. And that has, of course, 
enormous implications for those individuals in terms of their ability to 
participate in the education and training system and, perhaps as much as 
anything, their ability to participate in the wider life of the nation including its 
democratic institutions. (Dawkins 1991: 1) 

The minister then moved to the need “to improve the rigour of English language 
teaching in schools” and measures to be taken in assessing literacy. He stressed 
“that English language education, English language training, is by far in a way 
the most important part of this policy document” (1991: 1). The government’s 
second priority was “that more Australians should speak foreign languages” to 
enhance Australia’s role “as a trading nation” (1991: 2). Prioritizing languages for 
special support would achieve the necessary “greater focus” (1991:2). 

Minister Dawkins’ naming of language issues, carried through in all 
essential aspects in the policy document itself, marked a number of dramatic 
changes from the NPL and language policy formation since Whitlam. These are 
summarized in Table 1. However, despite the claim that separate policy strands 
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Table 1 . The differing perspectives of the National Policy on Languages and the Australian 
Language and Literacy Policy \ 



Perspective NPL 

Expressed in title National Policy on Lan- 
guages . 

Uses pluralist “languag- 
es”. 



Language goals Committed to broad 

pluralist goals; developed 
from a consensus-build- 
ing process among di- 
verse groups. 

Language and Treats languages and 

culture cultures as irretrievably 

interlinked. 



Language speakers Proposes all Australians 
as knowers and learners 
of languages, distinguish- 
ing the paths by which 
different languages (and 
associated literacies) are 
developed. 

Importance of Articulates multiple 

different languag- values for languages; 
es focuses on the potential 

of languages as “resourc- 
es” in a variety of ways. 



ALLP* 

Australia’s Language: The Australian Language 
and Literacy Policy . 

Strengthens nationalistic theme; displaces pluralist 
“languages” by ambiguous “language” (either 
English or language in general). 

Claims to make separate “policy strands” “a coher- 
ent whole”; nominates priorities as literacy, assess- 
ment, and designated “foreign” languages; aims for 
ministerial and bureaucratic control. 

Contrasts Australia’s “one national language” with 
its “many cultures”, thus separating language from 
culture, and erasing the many languages associated 
with the “many cultures”. 

Frames the main issue as lack of English; groups 
those who “do not read and write English very 
well” with those “who do not even speak it”, thus 
conflating English literacy with second language 
development, and erasing literacies in other lan- 
guages. 

Frames all language other than English as “for- 
eign”, i.e. separate from and alien to “Australians.” 

Foregrounds English and Asian languages; ties 
English literacy to education, training and employ- 
ment; views not “speaking” English as a threat to 
democracy; ties Asian languages to trade. 
Generalizes and obscures the role of different 
languages by mythologizing the instrumental value 
of some (but not specifying what is included as 
“Asian”), obliterating others and demonizing the 
consequences of lack of English. 



* Includes the interpretation of the DEET Minister as expressed in Dawkins (1991). Terms in quotation marks 
from Dawkins (1991). 



would become “a coherent whole” (1991: 1), there was no proposal to bring the 
programs collected under the ALLP title within a single line of authority. In fact, 
the various bodies responsible became more difficult to locate or access. What 
the Minister meant was that his starting point — that Australia has “but one 
national language” (1991: 1) — would direct the work of these bodies. 

The ALLP’s main function was to eliminate the inclusiveness of the NPL 
by prioritizing “literacy”, assessment and “foreign” languages. The actual 




